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supports also is needed for designing effective treatment and prevention programs. Related research would identify environments and arrangements in families, schools, work places, and communities that are supportive of breastfeeding. Breastfeeding promotes attachment, provides some protection against infection by transmission of maternal antibodies, and helps ensure adequate nutrition (MacFarlane, 1977; Jelliffe and Jelliffe, 1981).
Clinical Research
During the last 20 years, researchers and clinicians have learned a great deal about physical and neurological maturation, about the unfolding subtleties of interpersonal patterns between infants and caretakers, and about affective and cognitive development and related coping strategies. Even so, a comprehensive assessment that simultaneously attends to the multiple clinically relevant areas of human functioning remains a challenge both to professionals in the clinic and to researchers in the laboratory (Greenspan, 1981, 1982).
Sound intervention programs have shown the interdependence of research and practice, of evaluation and treatment, and of assessment and counseling in the service of children in the first months of life. In the first 18 months, indicators of healthy and deviant development are always expressed and observed in the context of the infant's care by an adult, usually a parent.
Keeping in mind some of the unique characteristics of infants is of particular importance, because failure to do so results in a lack of understanding. The following principles have emerged from clinically oriented infant research (Parron and Eisenberg, 1982):
1.  Young children are likely to react to adversity with global responses and symptoms rather than with differentiated ones. This is a reflection of the closeness of the psychic and somatic systems in infancy.
2.  A situation of adversity of the young child's experience such as maternal depression or a chaotic environment with few positive experiences but numerous negative ones is highly likely to disturb more than one area of development. It also causes trouble in the organization and integration of those functions. Older children who have had reasonably good care and developed well up to the point of a traumatic event or difficult situation will react, of course; but, because of greater maturation, differentiation, and integration of functions, they will have more differentiated or structured reactions, including a more extensive repertoire of defenses and coping abilities.
3.  Some infants are more vulnerable than others to psychosocial stress;dated. Psychosocial studies of parental perceptions are needed to help health professionals learn how best to communicate a child's health status and needs. Knowledge about family interactions and infants for whom weight estimates did not agree with actual birth weights (Rosen, 1982).l, and Arey, S. A. Race and mental illness: An
